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THE LEADING COLLEGES OF THE DISCIPLES 





BETHANY COLLEGE 


session opens September 
21st Courses: Classical, Scientific, Do- 
mestic Science, Agriculture, Music, Art, 
Ministerial; Normal and Commercial. 

Two dormitories for young men and 
one for young women. A thorough Pre- 
paratory Department. A new fireproof 
dormitory, with 75 rooms New $80,000 
building for Science, Agriculture, Horti- 
culture and Domestic Science. College 
farm of 535 acres 

Located on trolley line, seven miles 
southeast of Wellsburg, Brook County, 
W. Va., and forty miles south of Pitts- 
burg and fifteen north of Wheeling. Ex- 
penses low Graduates in Normal De- 
partment are given first-grade teachers’ 
certificates 

For catalog and full information write 


PRESIDENT THOMAS E. CRAMBLET, 
LL.D., Bethany, W. Va. 


Seventy-fifth 


CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY 


A New Era is opening before this tInstitu- 
tion So long held back for lack of equip- 
ment, she is now able to make good that 
deficiency, so that before the opening of 
the 58th session in September next, she will 
be enrolled as a standard college, full creda- 
it being given for her work by the various 
standardizing agencies 

Departments: College of Arts, Science and 
Literature, School of Religion, School of 
Music, Art Department, Preparatory De- 
partment 
Spirit: 


Christian 


democratic, 
environ- 
boy or 


Sericus, purposeful, 
No more wholesome 
ment for the developing life of a 
girl may be found. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 
EARLE MARION TODD, President, 
Canton, Mo. 





The Bible College of Missouri 


COLUMBIA, MO. 

Affiliated with University of Missouri. 
Mutual interchange of credits. Prepares 
students for ministry, missions and social 
service, Supplies religious instruction to 
state university students. 

These institutions combined afford un- 
usual advantages, nearly 300 teachers, 
with equipment of about three million 
lollars. 

G. D. EDWARDS, Dean. 


BUTLER COLLEGE 


INDIANAPOLIS 
FIRST SEMESTER OPENS SEPT. 15, 1915 

Butler is a Standard College with thor- 
ugh courses leading to the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science 
On a strong undergraduate basis the col- 
ege builds graduate work leading to the 
Master of Arts and the Bachelor of Di- 
vinity. 

Butler holds that “there is no royal 
road” to an education, and encourages no 
short cuts The college offers a liberal 
education to all. and a strong, special 
education to teachers, ministers and mis- 
sionaries 





from 
plan 


invited, especially 
ministers and missionaries who 
«raduate work Send for catalog. 


THOMAS CARR HOWE, President. 


CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
A STANDARDIZED JUNIOR COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


year Hisotric old college 
town whose business is ed- 


Correspondence 





Sixty-fifth 
ocated in “a 
ication.” 

Schools of Music, Art Expression, Home 
Economics, and Business Twenty col- 
ege-trained instructors, five large build- 
ngs, twenty-acre campus Attractive 
home life with individuai care. Outdoor 
sports encouraged. For year book ad- 
dress 


WRS,. L. W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS 
500 College Place, Columbia, 


President, 
Mo. 





The Disciples’ Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago 


the graduate training of 
Offers complete courses in 
Education, and So- 
the history, 
of the 
the cur- 


Devoted to 
the ministry 
Theology, Religious 
cilology Special studies in 
literature, ideals and problems 
Disciples are also included in 
riculum 
HERBERT 


I. WILLETT, Ph.D., Dean. 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 


Des Moines, Ia. 
HILL M. BELL, President. 

Educational conditions of the present 
time enable the school in the large cen- 
ter of population to offer the more effi- 
cient education and life training. 

Drake University is situated in a town 
of 100,000 people, declared by Clifford G. 
Roe to be the most moral town of its 
size in America. 

Drake University offers 
nized as standard in Liberal 
Law, Education and Music. Included in 
the Liberal Arts college are special 
courses preparatory to Medical or Engi- 
neering work. 

The special schools include training for 
teachers in all subjects, including Art, 
Home Economics, Physical Education and 
Religious Education. 

For information, address 


The President, Drake University. 


EUREKA COLLEGE 


EUREKA, ILLINOIS, 


Co-educational. Established 1855, this 
school has had sixty years of successful 
administration Students in every state 
and many foreign countries. Academy in 
connection 

A splendid gymnasium with complete 
modern equipment is being erected. Lab- 
oratory and library facilities excellent 
Commodious girls’ dormitory. Above all, 
fine Christian atmosphere. 

Eureka is fully accredited in the great 
universities and here graduates make 
good Departments of Arts, Science, 
Theology, Music and Domestic Science. 
Ideal location, within three hours’ ride 
of Chicago Address 


H, 0, PRITCHARD, President. 


work recog- 
Arts, Bible, 











HIRAM COLLEGE 


Standards high, full recognition by prin- 
cipal universities and standardizing 
agencies. 

Courses well balanced, leading to bache- 
lors’ and masters’ degrees. Accredited 
Department of Education. Special 
courses in Christian Literature and 
Service, Public Speaking and Music. 
Combined courses looking toward En- 
gineering, Agriculture, Law and Medi- 
cine 

Faculty strong in 
and personality. 

Student life wholesome. 
ary, religious, musical 
ganizations vigorous. 

Religious life deep, loyal, 
activities. 

Situation beautiful, healthful, accessible 

Expense low for advantages offered 

MINER LEE BATES, President, 
Hiram, Ohio. 


training, experience 


Athletic, liter- 
and social or- 


permeating all 


PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY 


ENID, OKLAHOMA, 


Regular Scientific and Literary courses 
in College of Liberal Arts, School of Edu- 
cation, College of the Bible and School 
of Fine Arts, including voice, piano, pipe 
organ, violin, wind instruments, oratory 
and expression, and paintng. 


A good plant embracng approximately 
two acres of floor space. Well equipped 
library, laboratories and gymnasium. 


OLIVER N. ROTH, A. M., Chancellor. 


E. V. ZOLLERS, A. M., LL.D., 
President Emeritus. 


SPOKANE UNIVERSITY 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

Standardized Christian School estab- 
lished by the parliament of the north- 
west. Location, beautiful and healthful. 
Strong faculty. Courses offered in Bible, 
Liberal Arts, Music, Civil Engineering, 
School of Expression, Assaying, Home 
Economics, Fine Arts. Tuition and ex- 
penses low. Catalog on application. 

I. N. MeCASH, President. 











Transylvania University 
The College of the Bible. 

Courses leading to the A. B., B. S., M. 
A., P.Th. B. and B.D. degrees. Prepares 
for teaching, social service, ministry, 
mission field and rural church. Faculty 
of well trained specialists. Excellent li- 
braries, laboratories and dormitories 
Work fully accredited. Personal atten- 
tion given to each student. Opportunity 
for self-help. Many students make a 
large part of their expenses. Scholar- 
ships for high school honor graduates, 
and sons and daughters of ministers. 
Endowed scholarships. Students for the 
ministry and mission field may receive 
scholarship aid covering all regular fees 
and room rent. Session opens September 
13, 1915. 

Hamilton College (Junior College fer 

Women). 

Afords ideal home life 
courses, Music, Art, Expression, 
Science, and Domestic Art. 

R. H, CROSSFIELD, President. 


rT . . 

Virginia Christian College 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 

institution with high 
location unsurpassed for 
beauty in the famous Piedmont 
of Virginia 

Campus of 85 acres Co-educational. 
Preparatory and College courses in Lib- 
eral and Fine Arts. Strong faculty. Ex- 
penses low. Some scholarships to offer. 
Write W. G. SHACKLEFORD, Registrar. 


WILLIAM WOOD LLEGE 


and Conservatory of Music 
FULTON, MO. 

Where religious welfare 
daughter is carefully guarded 
phase of her education neglected. 

A Junior College with special depart- 
ments in Music, Art Expression, Lan- 
guage and Home Economics Faculty 
trained in foremost Universities of Eu- 
rope and America. Twenty-eight new 
Knabe pianos in Conservatory of Music 

no better equipped music department 
in any Middle West college. Teachers’ 
Training Courses given 

Beautiful grounds, modern  appoint- 
ments, handsome brick buildings All 
advantages guaranteed as advertised. 
College owned by Christian churches of 
Missouri. 

Write for new illustrated 
dressing the secretary. 
WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE, 


Standard 
Domestic 





ideals, and 
health and 
Section 


An 


of 
and 


your 
no 


the 


catalog, ad- 


Fulton, Mo. 
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The Most Remarkable Offer We Ever Made 


The above books are live, popular and influential volumes. We have 
arranged a combination that will prove attractive to every eye that falls on 
this page. 

If you already have one—or more —of these books and wish us to mail to 
separate addresses, we will do so. 


For Old As Well As for New Subscribers 


There are two points which especially commend this offer: 

First, the fact that The Christian Century may be addressed to one per- 
son and the books to another, or divided among several persons, thus making 
it possible to make a gift of either the paper or the books. 
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“Our Plea” 


INISTERS in representative churches of Disciples 


e gotten over preaching union through bitterness and 


ie they share in that increasing spirit of group 
rtesvy which is dominating all inter-church relation 
ps today rhe consciousness of their [shmaelitism is 


fading out 
ut with the passing of the belligerent type of preach 


it is becoming plain that we have failed to develop 


sitive appeal for unity. The enormous success at- 
ing our evangelistic propaganda has given us strong 
urches comparable to those of the denominations 


about us. Dut this kind of success may, concet 


involve our failure in the more important task of 


hing Christian unity 
In the consciousness of our independent strength, and 
the displacement of our erstwhile polemical spirit 
fraternal courtesy toward other 


he new feeling ot 


stians, our essential mission is in danger of being 


ur numbers, our wealth and our urbanity are likely 
etray us into acquiescence with the sectarian order 
ise of the comfortable and fruitful circumstances 1n 
“denomination” finds itself 
+ + 


othing but the recovery of the original plea for unity 


our own 


save the Disciples themselves to their historic mis 
and make them a factor in the accomplishment of 
mission. 

e say “plea.” The pleading note dropped out of our 


iching in the polemical period. The belligerent note 


dominant. The plaintive call of Thomas Campbell 


the Declaration and Address was smothered in our era 


debates over the Holy Spirit, baptism and Church 

er. We spoke much of our “plea,” but what we 
t was our argument 

he earlier plea for the immediate practice of unity 


pite diversity of creed, had taken on the form of an 
ument for a particular basis of unity without which 
unity was deemed p ssible. The effect of this was to 
pse the great ideal which first called the Disciples 
The wooing tenderness with which Thomas 


had 


gave place to 


being. 


mpbell the “plea” its initial and classic 


given 
tement a harsh legalism or an unim- 
native literalism entirely foreign to the great founder's 
per 
+ + 

© paradox exists in modern history more striking 
in that which overtook the Disciples. That Thomas 
mpbell’s attempt to get away from the jangling and 
rring of religious controversy and to establish the unity 
| peace of the Church should have eventuated in three 
uarter’s of a century of bitter strife is little else than a 
ick in historical evolution. 

That the originally tentative basis of fellowship and 
1ion should have crystallized into a hard and fast creed, 
\written but none the less definite and exclusive, is an 
imistakable defeat of the deeper purposes of the author 
' the Declaration and Address. 


The 
some prophetic people shall plead for it 


are not kept apart because they cannot find a basis of 


that 
Che churches 


great need of the Christian union ideal is 


union they are kept apart because they do not seri 
ously take to heart the duty of union or see the advan 
tage to the kingdom of God of a united Church 


lt is an unfruitful exercise to debate the ultimate basis 
that 
\ll bodies will contribute their wisdom and Christian ex 
When it is finally de 


termined it will probably be an elastic, progressive, tenta 


ot union. No man can dream what basis will be. 


perience to the making of it 


tive basis, subject to still further change, not &xed, static 


and mechanical 


+ +* 
\ communion renders itself ridiculous and pathetic it 
it hugs to itself the conceit that its understanding of the 
Bible will be 


evitable that the coming together of the people of God 


the ultimate basis of union. For it is in 


from many denominations will in itself greatly modify 
and enrich each communion’'s understanding of the Bible 
\nd this means a new 


point of view, a rearrangement 


of values, a discovery of new truth, an exaltation of 
hitherto neglected truth and the passing of much that 
has been held for truth. No man can forecast to what 


point of view the holy spirit of unity will lead the peopl 
of God when they come to look into one another's eyes 
as full brothers in the one faith. It is premature, there 
tore, and idle to debate the final basis of union 


Che 


Christ is to see 


now 
extent of the responsibility of the Disciples of 


to it that they are practicing Christian 
unity here and now, in their actual relations with Chris 
tian people. The burden of finding the u/timate basis for 
a united church has not been laid upon the Disciples 

\s a people we have wasted too much time arguing 


our basis of unity. It is a simpler task that is committed 


to us. We Disciples of Christ who first discovered our 
Lord praying for a united Church—have we preached 
unity as he prayed for it, as if we had prayed with him 
for it? 


+’ + 


Have the denominations around us caught the plain 
tive note in our speech? With which have we impressed 
them most—our intense desire for unity or our intense 
desire for the acceptance of our basis of unity? 

The words “Our Plea” are almost a trade-mark of the 
Disciples of Christ. But do we possess the vocabulary 
of a plea? Has not the task of persuading the divided 
Church to turn from its schisms been left to adventitious 
causes, such as the economic, the missionary, the social, 
the spirit of the age and such like, instead of being 
prophetically advocated with tears and prayers by a peo- 
ple who had knelt with their Lord in prayer for it? 

Preachers of the Disciples! If the belligerent note in 
your preaching has been silenced give the plaintive note 
its place! Urge the plea—not a platform, nor a basis, 


but a plea! Woo the children of God back home; leave 


to the Father the making of the house to hold us all! 











A Spirit in Prison 


What Life’s Confinements Do for the Soul 


HE prison experiences of Jobn the 

| Baptist and Paul are symbols of 
human life. Most of us are pris- 

oners of one kind or another. 

Our liberty is restricted, we are not free 
to go where we would or do as we wish. 
We meet with restraining limitations on 
every hand. Our lifework is fettered and 
narrowed by restricting circumstances. 
Our soaring ambitions beat their wings 
against hard conditions, opposing ele- 
ments, impassable barriers. Our life 1s 
not what we would wish it to be. We 
know very well what we want but 
we cannot reach it, and we know why 


we cannot. There are prison walls around 


us. 
In one direction the wall may be pov- 
erty; in another the wall may be ill 
health; in another insufficient education 
and poor equipment; in the other direc- 
tion the wall is builded of nameless handi- 
caps, obstacles, hindrances Time and 
again we have tried to seale these walls, 
only to find that there are chains to our 
obligations, family ties, ne- 
responsibilities, that ! old 
down to where we are. We have 
meditated many a dash for freedom, but 
on second thought found that we could 
yst of 


feet, duties, 


not cain freedom except at the ce 

dishonor and the loss of self-respect 

So here we are still, in the same old 
e, behind the same old walls—prison- 

1, restricted, limited, con 

nstrained 


, bart vie 


TAN f IS IN FETTERS. 


This is te as we all know it Wi 
talk about freedom and liberty, but we 
know that we are not free and that be- 
vond certain well-known barriers, there 
is no liberty It seems to be the fixed 
and unalterable condition that human life 
en earth shall be fettered and fretted 
and bound, eribbed, cabined and cor fined. 
I do not now say whether this ts for- 
tunate or untortunate, good or bad—I 
am only saying that this is life as we 
know it. The question of the moment 1s 
how shall we take it? What spirit shall 
live in us behind the walls? 

For answer let us look upon John and 
Paul in prison and learn a lesson in con- 
trasts. When John the Baptist was ar- 
rested in the midst of his great career, 
and thrown into prison, he took it hardly; 
it was an unmixed calamity; it was the 
end of everything for him He had no 
power to see through those prison walls 
and no philosophy to sustain and com- 
fort him behind them, and no outlook be- 
yond them. That was the best his relig- 
ion could do for him. His body being 
in prison, his spirit was in prison also 
He was all there, and he was all n. The 
days were days of brooding misery; the 
nights were nights of hopeless gloom. 

Despair settled down over his soul. He 
suffered a complete spiritual collapse. 
He utterly lost his faith. Though 
he had been the forerunner § and 
herald of Jesus, in an eestasy of faith, 
erving kihold the «su» of God, vhe 
taketh away the sin of the world,’’ prison 
walls had killed all that. He had believed 
that he was announcing the Messiah, the 
glorious One, foretold by the prophets, 
waited for and prayed for by the saints 
of Israel, the One who would baptize men 
with the Holy Spirit, and restore the 
throne of David, and bring in the king- 
dom of God. But experience with prison 


BY L. O. BRICKER 





‘*Now when John heard, in prison, 
the works of Christ, he sent two of 
his disciples to say unto him: Art 
thou he that should come, or do we 
look for another?’’ 


‘*For this cause, I Paul, the pris- 
oner of the Lord, rejoice now in my 
sufferings for you and fill up that 
which is behind of the sufferings of 
Christ.”’ 





walls had dashed his faith to the ground 
and his nope was dead within him. 
WHAT PRISON DID FOR THE BAPTIST. 

Having heard in prison the wonderful 
works of Christ, and wondering if there 
might possibly be anything in these re- 
ports to build hope and faith on again, he 
sent two of his disciples to ask Jesus 
plainly, ‘‘Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?’’ The old 
theologians used to say in defense of John 
that John did this merely to convince his 
disciples that Jesus was the Messiah. But 
this would make John a practicer of de- 
ception for the sake of the orthodoxy. 
The plain fact is that John had lost his 
faith. Prison was too much for him. 
There was nothing in his religion to help 
a man in such a place. Body, mind, soul 
and spirit, John was in prison and he 
could not see out of it, or through it, or 
beyond it. 

But, when Paul was thrown into prison, 
we behold a totally different attitude of 
spirit and mind and disposition: and 
herein we see the difference that Chris- 
tianity makes in men’s lives. All of 
Paul’s fourteen epistles were written in 
prison, and remembering this fact, and 
reading them in the light of this fact, they 
become the most luminous and encourag- 
ingly beautiful things in this world. In 
all these epistles there is no word of 
doubt, no single note of pessim- 
ism, gloom or _ dispair. They are 
all great trumpet blasts of optimism, 
singing the music of untroubled, triumph- 
ant faith. He speaks of himself as the 
‘*prisoner of the Lord,’’ calls himself an 
‘fambassador in bonds.’’ 

He tells his friends that all hard things 
that have happened to him have fallen 
out for the furtherance of the gospel. In 


the midst of his tribulations he rejoices 
and thanks God that there are things left 
behind of the sufferings of Christ which 
he is permitted to fulfil in his own body. 
He writes to the Corinthians: ‘‘We are 
troubled on every side yet not distressed. 
We are perplexed, but not in despair; 
persecuted but not forsaken; cast down 
but not destroyed; our light afflictions 
are working in us an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory; though the out- 
ward man is ferishing the inward man is 
being renewed day by day.’’ 


PAUL COULD NOT SEE PRISON WALLS. 


Paul seems never to have seen th: 
prison walls. He says: ‘‘We look not at 
the things which are seen, but the things 
which are not seen, for the things which 
are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal.’’ He 
never refers to his dungeon, nor speaks 
of himself being in prison. He writes 
to his friends that while he is absent 
from them in the body, he is present witli 
them in the spirit. In other words, it 
made no great difference to Paul wher 
his body was, his spirit was never in 
prison; never could the soul of him be 
confined in a dungeon. Nothing that hap 
pened could interrupt his spiritual rela 
tionship. 

rhis is his great ery of faith: ‘‘Who 
shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? Shall tribulation, or anguisi, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakednes 
or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us. For I an 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life. 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor pow 
ers, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.’’ He is convinced that ‘‘al! 
things work together for good of them 
that love God.’’ 

SINGING IN PRISON. 

While Paul would never write anything 
about the details of his prison experi- 
ences, in the Acts Luke gives one lu- 
miuous narrative to show how little pris- 
ons could do to Paul. It was at Philippi. 
Paul and Silas were arrested and eruelly 
beaten and seourged and cast into a dun- 
geon and had their feet and hands made 
fast in the stocks. Cold, supperless, suf- 
fering, there they sit together. Thers 
seemed to be nothing that they could do, 
and a little pessimism and complaint might 
well have been pardoned in them. But we 
read that at midnight Paul and Silas 
prayed and sang praises unto God, and 
what was the result? The prisoners heard 
and the jailer heard and God heard, and 
when the jail rocked, the town council 
heard, and the whole world has heard 
the song of the triumphant soul of the 
man whose spirit could not and would 
not be daunted by any restrictions that 
were put upon his body. 

Why this tremendous difference between 
John and Paul? Why could prison break 
the one and do nothing with the other? 
It was not a matter of different tempera- 
ment, or race, it was a difference in re- 
ligion. Paul was a Christian and John 
was a Jew. Paul was in full possession 
of the glorious gospel of the Son of God 
and John was not. Paul was in the 
kingdom and John was not. John was 
a great man, of kingly presence, and 
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prophetic mien. He had a royal soul and 
a princely heart. He was a great, strong, 
majestic, masterful man—the very high- 
est type of a man that the Jewish race 
and religion could produce. 


WHERE JOHN THE BAPTIST FAILED. 


Jesus, himself, gloried in John’s mag- 
nificent manhood, and said, ‘‘that of all 
those that were born of women, none was 
greater than John. Nevertheless, he that 
is least in the kingdom of heaven is 
greater than John.’’ Greater, why? Be- 
cause the least in the kingdom of heaven 
bave received the full revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus, and have entered into 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God 
and have attained unto that glorious free- 
dom of the spirit that cannot be shut up 
behind prison walls; that is able to see 
over, through and beyond all the restrict- 
ing limitations of human life. Wherever 
John’s body was, there he was, mind and 
soul and spirit. If outward things were 
ill, with him, inward things were ill also. 
All things with John depended upon his 
body, where it was and the state it was 

That was the best his religion could 
do for him. 

But, with the Christian in the kingdom 
of God, all things depend upon the spirit 
in him, which is the spirit of Christ. 
[he Christian may be sick and bed-ridden, 
but the soul need not be sick nor bound; 
it may be kept in perfect health and re- 

ce in the fullest freedom and liberty. 
How full is the history of Christianity of 
this fact! Time would fail me should I 
try to tell of the great souls and fine 
free spirits that have dwelt within pain- 
racked, tortured bodies, and of the mar- 
velous things wrought by them for the 

essing of mankind. 
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THE RICHES OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


The Christian may be poor in this 
world’s goods. He may be shut up behind 
a wall of restricted income and pinching 
poverty, but his soul need not be poor. 
He can be rich within. All the wealth 
of his Father is his. He may have the 
riches of love, and peace and faith, and 
hope and joy; and no matter about his 
outer condition, nor his bodily state, Jesus 
says to him as He said to the saints in 
Smyrna, ‘‘I know thy poverty, but thou 
art rich.’’ The Christian may be limited 
in educational advantages and hindered 
by poor equipment, but he need not be 
ignorant. There is a wisdom from above 
that is easy to be entreated, a wisdom that 
is hidden from the wise and prudent and 
is revealed unto babes; and the children 
of God may rejoice in a mental and in- 
tellectual treasure that is beyond the wis- 
dom of men. 

Need I be poor because I have but little 
money and live in an humble home? Need 
I be weak and sick of soul because my 
body fails me? Need I lose heart and 
hope and courage because I am hindered, 
restricted, opposed and my way is hard 
and dark? I suppose that ministers meet 
with as many discouraging and disheart- 
ening experiences as any class of men; 
and on every hand I find my brother min- 
isters clean out of heart at times on ac- 
eount of their discouraging experiences. 

But I have reached the place in my 
Christian experiences where no human be- 
ing can discourage me, and where no cir- 
cumstances can take the heart out of me. 
Men may do as they will and things may 
happen as they must, but I remember al- 
ways that I am the servant of Him, who 
is never weary, who never fails, nor is 
discouraged. 


If I Were a Preacher 


BY WELLINGTON M. LOGAN 


you would do if you were in the 


|: IS very easy to suggest what 
The question 


other man’s place. 
would you do it? 
If | were a preacher I would first 
ake sure I was called to the minis- 
then trusting in strength other 
an my own I would go to it. 
[ would be happy if | were con- 
ious I was doing His will in the 
lace where He wanted me to be. 
| would study the field, become 
rsonally acquainted as quickly as 
issible with every last person in my 
mgregation, for friendship is a large 
factor in the life of the church. 
| would pick out the Key Men and 
organize and seek to train them for 
definite lines of service. 
| would not attempt to do all the 
ark myself, but would place respon- 
bility on men who are admirably 
fitted for special lines of work and 
illing and anxious to tender service, 
it having placed responsibility | 
ould let it rest upon the men who 
cepted it, of course assuming the 
right to suggest and holding these 
men responsible for results. 
| would gradually make a visual- 
ed record of every member and his 
eeds and seek to serve. each member 
t his place of greatest need, remem- 
bering that Christ came not only to 
ive all men but the whole of every 


man. 





[ would keep accurate records. 

| would systematize my work and 
use such methods as have been dis 
covered by expert executives in bust- 
ness to be most effective. 

I would try to be natural, avoid 
cant and holy tone in both dress and 
voice, and seek to use such language 
as would be intelligible to the hearers. 
Some sermons might just as well be 
preached in Latin. 

I would cut out saying brother and 
be a brother. 

| would endeavor to be conscien- 
tious and honest with myself and 
hearers and endeavor to be the truth 
that I would preach, being tactfully 
brave enough to risk being misunder- 
stood rather than sacrifice principles, 
of course, using common sense mixed 
with patience. 

[ would speak out from the very 
depths of my heart. 

[ would recognize that men are 
different and would not worry be- 
cause I couldn’t make all men alike. 

[ would rejoice on the other hand 
that I could have a congregation 
where I had men of profound thought 
as well as men who are deeply stirred 
by sentiment, but I would also want 
men of action upon whom I must 
largely depend for the various activi- 
ties. 

I would be careful to verify facts 
before making statements, for con- 
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gregations discount much else that I 
say unless I am accurate in the state- 
ments that I make. This is also true 
of illustrations used. 

[ would seek to emphasize the posi- 
tive rather than the negative. 

[ would insist that the members of 
my board act like business men in the 
conducting of the affairs of the 
church. 

[ would seek to intelligently co- 
operate with every kind of work in 
the city which would further the in 
terest of the Kingdom in my city. 

[ would try to have as many points 
of contact with all the interests of the 
city as possible, in order that I might 
become known not for my sake but in 
¢rder that | might make my influence 
count i as many ways as possible. 

WOULD USE PUBLICITY CHANNELS 

| would make use of the recognized 
principles of publicity. 

| would have office hours at such a 
time as would make me most acces 
sible to the men and women of my 
constituency. That would largely de 
pend upon the location of my church, 
but | am convinced that one hour per 
week, Sunday afternoon, after it had 
become known would be of tremen 
dous value and many, I believe, would 
come to me for advice and counsel at 
that time. 

| would make a special study of the 
Sunday, midweek and special services 
ithe church. I would not allow my 
self to believe that the preaching ser\ 
ice of the church, though important, 
was the only factor in the church’s 
lie, 

| would not forget that the resi 
dent forces are the redemptive forces 
of the community and I would stay 
on my job long enough to demon 
strate that fact. 

| would give the Sunday school its 
proper recognition, appreciating that 
the age of conversion is sixteen plus, 
and that 85 per cent or thereabouts of 
those who come into the church come 
through the avenue of the Sunday 
school. 

I would pay special attention to the 
teen age. 

[ would give proper attention to 
the organizing of the Adult Depart- 
ment, which has made such phenome- 
nal growth in the last ten years. 

When holding funerals I would 
preach to the living and not to the 
dead, and be as honest here as at any 
other time. 

Of course I would have regular 
study hours. I would seek to spend 
much time with the source of power, 
for I believe that the average minister 
would accomplish more if he worked 
less and prayed more. “As the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, so neither can ye, 
except ye abide in me.” “He that 
keeps on drinking shall never thirst.” 

[ know of no calling which admits 
of greater possibilities than that of 
the ministry as the minister seeks to 
guide the affairs of that one institu- 
tion which is best fitted to care for the 
permanent religious life. 
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EDITORIAL 


AND THE GENERAL rest upon the shoulders of two three officials, or eve 
the executive committee 
kee everal com The Foreign Society in session at Los Angeles, thi 
ei n Ia h, should let its officers unmistakably know that 
, _ that offi usts itself and the cause of foreign missions in 
‘et ( ‘ t the churches through the General Conventi 
‘ ( the churches have established 
( P \We believe the long-run benefits accruing to the worl 
ew one. 9 foreign missions from the direct relation of tl 
— +1 , eign Society to the churches would far outweigh ar 
lentary slackening in support, due to making the a 
‘ ‘ é me I the new ordet 
ADVERTISING AND RELIGION. 
DVERTISING men, hustling laymen all of the 
ed itsel A filled many scores of pulpits in Chicago church: 
. succes n the Sunday of their convention in this city 
ere lis here are many aspects of this fact that have signit 
> the canes It is significant, first of all, that they should 
mits t tise the pulpit as a natural and congenial pla 
ent m which to speak their message. It indicates the re 
’ in which the church is held by men who, more 
t € Societ than any other class of their fellows, are in a position t 
Ene ' nould public opinion on the side of business standard 
mMeult ul ideals. It is a direct and unescapable reply to thos 
, utt dismally mourn the decay of the Church's influence 
isual It also suggests the quite unsuspected relation betwee! 
t at ertising and religion. (ne speaker on that Sunday 
inted out that the first newspaper advertisement that 
ever appeared, the aboriginal ancestor of all the countles 
dvertisements now appearing, was a religious advet 
tisement printed in 1647, in “Every Daie Journall 
ic lament and other Moderate Intelligence.” It rai 
- thus 
" ipplaude the Clergy of [england called the Divi 
.. Z Church Government, collected by Sundry Eminent Mini 
he Citie of London; Corrected and Augmented in mar 
ace vith a bnefe Reply to certain Queries against the ministr 
land: Is printed and published for Joseph Hunscot ar 
( 5 ‘ Ivert ind » he sold } ‘ r< ] d 
the attitude ' LS " - -~ -_ 7 = A, the Stationer Hall, an 
( iy true 
sietictean Next to this ancient publicity notice is one found i 
e the | ( Convention ca the Mercurius Elencticus, dated October 4, 1648: 
t yn int enter he reader desired to peruse a Sermon, Entitled A Looking 
. Ass Levellers, Preached at St. Peter's, Paules Wharf, ot 
ue CTE LOY-NKE acct Sunday, September 24, 1048, by Paul Knell, Mr. of Arts. Anothet 
¢ at le of the Foreigt act called a Reflex upon our Reformers, with a prayer for tl 
ge lament 
( fice is heedful for Deeper, probably, than this historical accident connect 
( vy, raised by the ing religion and advertising is the fact that the substance 
st (seneral | ention. On and essential principle of both is faith. Like religion 
le embarrassment advertising is creative; its genius is to bring into being 
‘ Standars suggests that which is not, to bring to public attention an artick 
‘at he same bed with the or a piece of goods that the public wants and doesnt 
Soci know it wants, indeed to actually create the demand for 
t these officials are acting in fear that article or piece of goods. 
ts influence upon the receipts ot Chis, after all, is the psychology of religion. Every 
ect history has proved to hristian preacher and teacher, and indeed every Chris 
but tl they are, in good con tian, is a publisher, an advertiser, of the goods of the 
ice the ssible temporary conse gospel His business is to get people to want his good 
on the introduction of the new the goods that he first received from Christ. 
The affinity is thus very close between religion and 
the | ign Society itself must advertising 
this point and deal with \nd when to such theoretical considerations is added 
so grave a responsibility should the concrete human fact that many of the leaders of the 
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ten thousand vigorous advertising men who assembled 


Chicago are themselves vigorous and consecrated 
leaders in the Church, it is self-evidently appropriate that 
heiy voices should be heard in the pulpits of any city 
here they may assemble. 
lo Chicago they spoke a strong and sound message of 
eht-dealing and truth-telling in business, and that kind 
message belongs in the Christian pulpit, whether it be 
poken by one who carries an ordination parchment im 
one who wears the clothes of busi- 


inherent 


= frock coat or by 


ess and speaks with no authority save the 


eight of his earnest words 


UNION IN OVER-CHURCHED FIELDS. 

BRAVE, fine word it is that Dr. Peter A\inslic 
speaks in his opening editorial in the Clyristia 
] ] 


Union Quarterly for July He tells of two church 





ne of Disciples, the other Congregational, in a smal! town 
Washington 
debt. with its minister's salary 
ed dollars 
da lot 
inister’s salary supplemented by five hundred dollars from 


the state of lhe first had its b niding 


supplemented by five hw 


issionary board; the secone 


from his home 3 


and funds sufficient to start building, with its 


home missionary board 


The two congregations united 


The funds of the Congregationalists were sufficient 
off the 


reachers resigned 


debt on the church oft the Disey les Both 


()ne was called to the ministry of the 


nited cl urch without any further aid from either home 


ssionary board, and the other was called to a self-sup 
iting church with an increased salar Phis thing [1 
\inslie heartily and fearlessly approves Hle says 
Not only can this be done in a thousand towns in Ameri 
t it ought to be done without delay in order both to wipe out 
wrong of the past and to reach the unsaved of the com 
nity. To accomplish it, sectarianism would get some hard 
ocks, almost death blows, for any step towards union ts hurt 
to sectarianism, but Christianity will be advanced and that 
our interest in these days 
“The differences.” continues Dr. Ainslie, “ot nine-tenth- 
' 
the Protestant communions are fictitious, not Seng 
iown by the members very much bevond the ministers 
it profitable to keep ilive their useless and s ul ba 


No sane mind uncorrupted by the technical fictions of 
as profitable to keep up the useless 


theology regards it 


divisions 


HELPING THE PASTOR ON HIS FEET. 
HEARTENING illustration of 


ing up to an extraordinarily trying situation ts 
afforded by the Wabash Avenue congregation in 
Nansas City. Its pastor, Rev. L. J. Marshall, had been 
ill for over a year, able to do but a part of his work dur- 
ing most of the season, and finally had to submit, last 


a church measur 


spring, to an operation for appendicitis. 

Mr. Marshall is the kind of pastor who goes forward 
confidently and gets things done, consequently his peo- 
ple lean on his captaincy, consequently when his hand is 
not at the helm the ship doesn't do so well. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that when he was taken to the 
hospital for operation, after a year’s ups and downs, both 


he and his congregation were not a little concerned over 


» considerable deficit that had accrued in the church 


finances. 
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But the church officers met and determined that it was 
up to them to relieve their pastor's mind of that deficit. 


They saw that it would help to get him on his feet 
again to know that the financial knot at the church 
was nicely untangled 

To their reinforcement came Mr. J. W. Pe rry, Presi 


dent of the National Bank of Commerce, and a Christian 


man witha heart like his Master. Mr. le rry isa member 
Marshall 


before his operation and spoke with authoritv, somewhat 
like this 


of another congregation, but he went to M1 


“Now see here, we insist that vou put awav this 
anxiety about your church affairs. Your people are 
going to get along, they are going to raise that money, 


and | am going to help them do it 

So the Sunday, Mr. 
\venue Church, and 
on their deficit 


next attended \Vabash 
found them about to take pledges 
talk himself. led oft 


pledging, and that day they raised enough money to pay 


Perry 


Ile made a in the 


the pastor’s back salary and wipe the 


slate absolutely 
clean of all current obligations 
It put the pastor on his feet 


the doctors or 


It helped as much as 
bound the church to the 
\larshall 


is at last well and taking the helm for a great vovage in 


the nurses. It 
heart of the pastor with chains of loyalty. Mr 


the coming vear 


GEORGIA AND HER GOVERNOR. 


ETIRING GOVERNOR SLATON, of Georgia, ce 
serves to be written down as one of the nation’s 
heroes Qn behalf of a fellown an’s life he took his 
own life in his hands, laving aside the armour of his office 


to meet the 


passion and hate of the frenzied populace of 

his state with the naked breast of private citizenship 
Phe outside world is battled attempting to explain 
the situation that has arisen in the state of Georgia Phat 


anti-Jewish feeling could have been worked up im any 


\merican community to the insane degree it has reached 


in Georgia would have been set down as unthinkable until 


governor ‘signed the mmutation of l.eo 


~ 


the day the 


l-rank’s death sentence. 
Phe violent uprising of the people against that act of 
(;ov. Slaton made Georgia seem more like a Russian 


province than an American state 


(And vet all the governor did was to order the execution 


of Frank to be temporarily held in abeyance until further 
light could be shed upon his relation to the crime of killing 
Mary 


continue so until proved innocent of the crime 


Phagan. Leo Krank is still in confinement and will 

One of the gravest considerations affecting the judgment 
of the unbiased outside world is the fact that a large num 
ber of the citizens of Georgia assume so irrational an at 
titude toward the governor's mild clemency 

\s outsiders we can hardly imagine a simple, rational 
conviction as to the guiltiness of the prisoner leading a 
people into such frenzy, not, at any rate, when the chan 
nels of legal procedure are still open for his ultimate ex 
treme punishment should he be proved guilty. 

Georgia's state of mind does not answer to the descrip 
tion of rational indignation over outraged justice. It an- 
swers more nearly to the description of a violent hysteria 
due to defeated and helpless race prejudice. 

That at any rate is the way her neighbors are going to 


interpret her actions until facts prove otherwise 
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} | nominati 
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Scholarship 


War Interferes with 
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Cleveland Starts Evangelistic 


Movement 


Minister Becomes a Red 
Cross Leader. 
ministers at Washing 
left pulpit to as 
luties of a leader in the 
vork Europe He is 
Van 
of Church of ¢ 
ilist. He 
church, 
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the front 
volunteering 
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but they refused 
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church while 
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Secretary of Navy Preaches. 
losephus 1D) Is, Secretary 

thodist 
speak 

with 
He 


the 


He was 
before 

two hui 
procees 


onterence 
| 
rs present ) 


1 sermon t serm 


some of the failures in 
Ile said in part: “I re 
\Mlethodists haven't the 
that they must mobilize 
been able to take the 
ause of their di- 
see in Seattle 
building a 
no business 
\tlanta 
where you have 
say it is wrong 


obilize \W hat 


makers on 
their work 
gret that the 
Vision to sec 
Lhe, 
ramparts of sin 
Now when | 

Methodists 


ha\ c 


have not 
bec 
isions 
South 

here they 


and when I see in 


hurch building 
iness to build, | 
should 


Is unity 


The Finances of Mormonism. 
ntaves ol centralized au 

well develope d finan 
illustrated in 
rmonism. The 
eport 
two billion 
the 


and ot ; 
tem, are well 
ments of Mi 
has just issued a1 
nearly 
tithes 
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uunts for 
ed 


this 
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olden stream that flows 
system, a theology that 
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Missionary Gets Into Mexico City. 
rhe 
ha 
out of that land 
deacon Mellen, 
ary who has been stationed at Mexico 
City, came to the United States last 
summer He was unable to return 
and tarried at Vera Cruz for four 
weeks. Finally he took an_ Irish 
friend and set out across the coun- 
try “hobo” style, disguised so he 
would not be recognized. After many 
adventures, he finally got through the 
at Mexico 


unsettled conditions in Mexico 
most of the missionaries 

revolution. Arch- 
an [Episcopal mission- 


driven 


s and arrived safely 


ty 


Episcopalian Girls Do Work 
at San Francisco. 

| he 
Episcopal 


voung 


Girls’ Friendly Society of the 
Church is an organization 
whose aim is “to 
purity of life, dutifulness to 
parents, faithfulness in work, and 
thrift.” The members of this society 
have established a lodge at San Fran- 
cisco to take care of their members 
visit the exposition. The 
California and wife gave a 
on May 6 and opened the 
the 


women 
promote 


who may 
Bishop of 
tea there 


work for season 


Church Severs Relation 
With Saloon. 

Trinity Church of New York, which 
has fifteen million dollars’ worth of 
property in that city, and which in 
days gone by rented property for Sa- 
pury has been able to can- 
cel the last lease and go out of any 
business relation with the liquor busi- 
It is no longer possible 


loon 


OSES, 


ness forever. 
for institutions that value their repu- 
tation to have any further unholy al- 
with a traffic which has been 
by the conscience of the 


liance 
doomed 


world 


Christian Endeavorers to Meet 

in Celebrated Hall. 

Che Christian Endeavor hosts who 
coming to Chicago for the world 
iwention beginning July 7 will meet 
in the hall where several presidents 
been nominated. The Repub- 
convention usually 
and here Me- 
Taft were 


are 


have 
lican national 1s 
held in the Coliseum, 
Kinley, Roosevelt and 
nominated. lerhaps a year hence 
building may be the scene of an- 
r great political gathering. 


the 


TIC 


Bible Society Has Greatest Year. 

The Bible Society has 
ust ninety-ninth year of 
its Che last vear has been 
its greatest, for the war has meant 
very greatly increased demands upon 
resources to meet the need. The 
circulation of Bibles last year 
this society was 6,370,000 
\bout two-thirds of these 
printed abroad and the 
remainder on the presses of the so- 
ciety in New York. One means of 
stimulating the circulation of Bibles 
among the soldiers has been the dis- 
tribution of the books by means of 
the nickels given by the Sunday 
school pupils. 


\merican 
the 


closed 


service 


1ts 
total 
through 
volumes, 
books were 


Death of Noted Theological Leader. 


The Very Rev. William Mansfield 
Groton died in Philadelphia recently 
of heart failure. He was able to at- 
tend his classes in the Philadelphia 
Dvinity School, where he was Dean, 
until within two days of his death. 
He served his institution as teacher 
of systematic theology before he be- 
came Dean. His ripe scholarship has 
made itself felt in several fields and 
two of his books came into consid- 
erable attention. They were “The 
Christian Eucharist and Pagan Cults” 
and “The Mysteries of Religion.” 
The latter became incorporated in 
Hasting’s Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Age. The institution under his ad- 
ministration was brought into close 
affiliation with the University of 
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which it 


with 
changed courses. 


Pennsylvania, ex- 


Preacher-Mayor Tells His Woes. 

A “United Brethren preacher of 
Rittman, O., the Rev. H. A. Schaefer, 
was elected mayor. The advances 
made to him by the sporting element 
for privileges of evasions of law were 
sometimes ludicrous. The baseball 
element promised to bring all the 
“fans” into his Sunday school Sun- 
day morning if they might have the 
privilege of playing in the afternoon 
of the Lord’s day. He declares that 
liquor dealers are the most persist- 
ent and able of all the violators of 
law. The problem of law enforce- 
ment he found difficult because good 
people refused to give evidence that 
would convict. The mayor found life 
burdensome while he tried to live 
with the sports and the pious busy- 
bodies in a way to uphold the majes- 
ty of the law. 


Theological Training for the Slavs. 

The great Slavic population of 
\merica is receiving attention by the 
Protestant divinity of the 
country. The Nast Theological Sem- 
inary, the religious department of 
Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, O 
Methodist), opened a Slavic depart 
ment in 1913. There were eighteen 
students this year, eleven of them pre- 
paring for the ministry. 


schools 


Plans Going Forward for Great 
Missionary Movement. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Move 
ment is going forward with plans for 
the great nation-wide demonstration 
which will be made next winter. 
Eighty cities will be centers which 
will be redched by speakers of na- 
tional reputation. Missions will be in- 
terpreted in the largest way, and an 
effort will be made to introduce meth- 
ods which will strengthen the local 
churches. The local churches will 
be encouraged to inaugurate in their 
own communities social service activ- 
ities that will adequately express the 
ideals of the Christian religion. 


New Missionaries Will Go Out. 

The conditions affecting all mis- 
sionary work have not prevented the 
American Board of the Congrega- 
tional Church from sending out sixty- 
six new missionaries this spring. A 
conference was held in Boston re- 
cently which was attended by over 
forty of these new apostles in the 
Christian faith. 


Preacher Author Goes to War. 

The author of “Black Rock” and 
“Sky Pilot” is going to the war. He 
has been in times of peace chaplain 
to a Highland regiment of Canada 
and will not shirk his duty now that 
his regiment is called into action. 


Dr. Charles W. Gordon, as his church 
people know him, has been the lead- 
ing interpreter of life in the North- 
west. 
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The Policy of Silence. 

Does it pay? We think not. It is 
advocated because we dealing 
with a frenzy, a state of mind which 
does not propose to be changed, or 
to allow itself to be induced to think 
of change; or an interest of some sort 
that would an end if any 
changes were adopted; or a profitable 
concern that is more concerned with 
spoils than with truth. Those who 
advocate the above policy say it 1s 
better to suffer in silence than to be 
jurther maligned, better to preserve 
one’s integrity by paying no atten- 
tion to assault, than to pay the sure 
penalty exacted of all who he down 
with the dogs. 

Che difficulty with the theory is 
that the party of frenzy is embold- 
ened in its brazen malevolence, know- 
ing that it may say anything with 
eut fear of rebuke or exposure, and 
vo to unheard of extremes in its 
reckless disregard of truth or fact, 
upon the burglar’s  satis- 
walking off with the 
time the si- 
lence is construed as a confession ot 


are 


come to 


thriving 
faction of 

‘swag. In process of 
euilt, and the accuser salves his con- 
~cience with the reflection that, after 
all, he was moderate in his assertions 
when he might have been severe. The 
stolen goods of manly character and 
unsullied reputation become in his 
sight the rewards of virtue, the fruits 
of that righteousness which only 
those can enjoy who do their duty 
despite the remonstrance of friends 
and the maledictions of foes. He 
poses as a hero, as a martyr, lacking 
only the penal fires to make his can- 
onization complete. A crowd of de- 
pendents crawl within his shadow to 
praise his virtues in the hope of pre- 
ferment. And when the time comes 
for him to lay aside his bludgeon he 
challenges the world to prove that 
he ever said an uncharitable word, 
except in the interest of the faith, or 
that he ever struck an undeserved 
blow. Charity, so he would have us 
believe, has been the guiding 
star in his life. 

Silence would be all right under 
these conditions if we were always 
dealing with intelligent people. But 
there is still a large class in every 
community who believe that when 
charges are made they are true un- 
less refuted, that the courageous man 
is he who speaks out, not he who 
holds his peace; that the cause that 
does not defend itself must have no 
defense; that silence denotes the 
courage of the coward, not of the 
brave. If men could distinguish be- 
tween bravery and bullying, between 
zeal and fanaticism, between fidelity 
and pugnacity, between sectarianism 
and apostolic simplicity, a good case 


ever 


could be made out for silence in the 
face of malevolerice. But the masses 
do not distinguish; they take every 
thing at its apparent value. They 
believe that honest men do not tell 
lies, and in that they are right; it is 
only men who pretend to be honest 
who will lie to carry a point now and 
then. The are never con 
cerned to go back of what seems to 
be; it is the outward that appeals to 
them. And it is the masses with 
which most of us have to do 

The party of frenzy gains by the 
policy of silence in making the im 
pression that those whom it maligns 
have been beaten to a standstill. 

It is really a 


masses 


question whether a 
man 1s not in duty bound to resent 
an injustice as truly 
not to inflict one. — 

but when we think of the policy of 
aggression, we are bound to ask. If 
this is the way to serve the cause of 
truth and justice, should one 
proceed to serve the cause of false- 
hood and injustice? Silence mav have 
its faults, but the day of doom will 


as he is bound 


how 


have a terrible reckoning for those 
who took advantage of it for the 


basest designs. 


Unexpected Eloquence 

; Not long since I attended a meet- 
ing of our colored brethren and en- 
joyed as fine an hour’s natural elo- 
quence as I ever heard. The preach- 
er was educated, and had not lost 
the fire of youth. He asked for 
better treatment of his race; and in 
fervent appeals, climaxes, and decla- 
mation, he made us “white brethren” 
sit up and take notice. He had the 
tricks of the elocutionist which, 
added to his natural fire, made him 
a most effective speaker. Occasion- 
ally, one hears a negro orator who 
makes a profound impression on his 
audience, but, for the most part, the 
negro preacher is so poorly prepared, 
and so meanly appreciated, and so 
wretchedly supported that the won- 
der is that any man among them en- 
ters the ministry. The soil on which 
orators are grown in the Dark Con- 
tinent of America is exceedingly 
sterile. 


Of Course You Have Noticed. 


That every fanatic does all that 
nature intended him to do when he 
rants. 

That some men are determined to 
rule or ruin under the pretext of sav- 
ing the brotherhood. 

That a few men think they are sav- 
ing the world when they are calling 
their brethren evil names. 

That some who profess to deplore 
the European war, delight to main- 
tain one at their own door. 

Evciis B. BARNES. 
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Dean Willett Opens Summer 
Quarter as Chaplain 


Si ner School tor Sunday School 


' 


Leaders Successtul 


Wrote Famous 5ong 
He Got for It 


Over Half the Church at 
Prayer Meeting 


Des Moines Wants Next Year's 
General Convention 


lly Sunday visita 
so central for « 
ror kample, 


i 


Ministers Should Not Advertise 
Their Failures 











come to 

like in your 
discussion 

ce method 

their at 

Che opinion 

the people were 

ht gospel sermons, ane 


philosophic addresses 


Building Plans Growing at 


Broadway, Lexington 
1} ‘ ] r ' 


il boa of Broadw 
Ky.. met recently t 
proposal to 
ccupy the same 
house but with much 
illown plenty 
ised membership and 
tivities the congregation 
definite action was taken 
pastor of the church, said 
ild proceed slowly with the 
not rush into any half 
i later meeting commit 
ippointed and an architect will 


submit plans 
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Mr. Harmon's Nine Years in Lincoln. 

The Chairman of the Board of Elders 
of birst Church, Lincoln, Neb., contributes 
in appreciative article to the local parish 
paper, on the services rendered to the con 
yregation and the community by H. H 
Harmon, the pastor, during his nine years 
ot leadership there Nine years ago 
het Was a vork to be done in this city 

Ir. Harmon assumed, and he has 
himself well fitted to do it It is 
apparent to every close observer of 

the growth of religious sentiment in this 
city during the last nine years that no 
has contributed more to that growth 
beloved pastor. In what he has 

nuplished we 

ind his insight into the 

church and the people of this city 

loves the people he has 


see the proot ot his keen 


nee ds 


and they love him Let 

of this congregation pray 

good pastor He has labored 

| taithtully for this congregation 

lemonstrate to him our appre 

t his services by our own ef 

aid him in the great work he is 

Whilst he has probably labore 
undantly that any of us, 
of God that 


Another Community Church 
in California. 


Bore ecently ot Berkeley 
( snow pastor of a Unior hurch at 
racing ngregatior 

Writing 
Che Disciples and 
ry with the 
a separate 
forces ana 
rr the com 
other com 


who is 
inion work Scotia, and 
account 
while pastor Fortuna to 
them tle encouraged them 


ly be loved here 


rprise and upon his recom 
to the pastorate 

consulted with the state 

Congregationalists and 

would still continue thei 

ippropriation and give the 

thet ippro al Che church 


munity Church 


Vesper Service for Southerners. 

First Church, Oakland, Cal.. is under 
to reach the people from the differ 
f the country, now in that 
Vesper Services which 
to the special locality For 
nee, on Sunday afternoon, June 20, a 
Southerner Vespe r Service was held with 
ittendance of representatives from the 
utherners Club and Daughters of the 
federacy The church was decorated 
magnolias, and the Confederate flag 
lisplayed. The old southern melodies 
ng by a large chorus and the con 
mn. The pastor, Vaughan Dabney 
m “The Lost Cause.” In point of 
ince, the number present was just 
the ordinary evening congregation. 
iny people who were members of 
ristian church in some of our 
States were brought in contact 
is congregation, and are expected 

e their membership there soon 


No Cloistered Ministry This. 

G. W. Morton, pastor at Beardstown, 
al lentifies himself intimately and re 
sponsibly with community affairs. At a 
mass meeting of business men and citi- 
rens, he was appointed chairman of a 
committee to investigate a factory propo 
sition and raise the funds to take it up if 
found desirable. He acted as spokesman 
for the business men, and led the fight in 
a meeting which, by a vote of two to one, 
decided to have no more street carnivals 
In this fight he was supported by the 
Catholic priest, whose services he enlisted, 
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while the opposition was led by a Catholic 
saloon keeper. The result of the decision 
vill mean a higher order of popular 
imusements in the town than heretofore 
Ir. Morton was also elected secretary of 
e local Chautauqua association, and 
ide a number of trips to the capital at 
Springtield, as the representative of the 
rking men to help forward the enact 
ent of laws in which labor was inter 


este d 


President Crossfield’s Activities. 

President R. H. Crossfield, of Transyl 
vania College, Kentucky, dedicated the 
ew $10,000 church building at Barbours 
, on June 13, and the new Sunday 
m June 


\ ille : K y 
school house at Hagerstown, Md., 


4). On June 25 he preached the Com 
encement sermon for the Earlington. 
Ky School of Methods, and gave the 


-ducation address at the New York State 
Convention, at Keuka Park, on June 30 
lle will dedicate the Bethlehem Church, 
Nicholas Co., Ky., on July 4 


Ministerial Retreat at Canton, Mo. 
Canton, Mo., extends a cordial invitation 
to all ministers of the Sixth District of 
\lissouri and adjacent territory, to attend 
the fourth annual Retreat, July 5-7. Madi- 
son A. Hart, of Columbia, is president and 
says that the program is an unusually fine 
me. The social features will be promi 
nent. The School of Religious Education 
is now in session at Canton and lasts two 
veeks. It has a very ambitious teacher 
training program, and it is surprising to 
the six members of the faculty that genu 
nely scientific instruction can be so well 
rouped and so well received as this work 
It will revolutionize Sunday school teach- 
ing H. B dean of the Bible 
College genuine teaching of 


Robison, 
Says it is a 


religion 


William Woods College Gets 
New Gymnasium. 

Through the generosity of Dr. W. S. 
Woods, of Los Angeles, whose name the 
school bears, William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo., is to build, during the sum- 
mer season, a new $30,000 gymnasium 
This building will be complete in every 
particular. Everything will be of the most 
modern and approved type. In addition 
to the apparatus for regular gymnastic 
classes, the building will be planned for 
indoor tennis and basket ball games \ 
large swimming pool will be constructed 
for aquatic exercises. This, as well as the 
floor space surrounding the pool, will be 
lined with white tiling. There will be 
ample locker accommodations and a num 
ber of marble lined shower baths. It will 
he one of the finest and most complete 
college gymnasiums in the country Dr 
\Voods has named the new structure “The 
McBride Gymnasium,” in honor of his 
vife, whose maiden name was Albina 
\lc Bride 


Eureka to Develop in Musical Art. 
Eureka College is entering upon a new 
era in the development of musical culture 
among her students During the 
year Prof. Elias A. Bredin, of Chicago. 
has been making a trip once a week to the 
instructions, 


past 


college town, to give vocal 
but he has become so well impressed with 
the musical possibilities of the community 
ind the college, that he has decided to 
move his family there and accept the 
leadership of a School of Music. Mr. Bre- 
din is a well equipped artist, trained under 
American and foreign teachers, 
instructor in music for ten years 
University of Wisconsin, and for 
ve years in Garrett Biblical Institute, of 
Northwestern Unive rsity The field open 
in one of our colleges to a musical leader 
‘ir. Bredin’s intelligence and talent is 
There is a pathetic need among 
ministerial students for training in musical 
knowledge and taste. Our church life will 
never rise to its true level until our min 
isters know and love the hymns that are 
worshipful and teach their congregations 
to know and to prefer them 


the best 


" the 


unlimited 


THE 
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God a Good Vacation Companion. 
Counselling his young people to guard 
their spiritual life while on their vacation 
Charles H. Swift, pastor at Centralia, Mo., 
“Don't forget God while taking a 
Some seem to think that a va 


saVs 


vacation 


cation necessitates a spiritual rest. God 
is usually left behind for the home folks 
to take care of until they return. Bless 


heart, you are the one who needs 
Take God with you. Let Him share 
in your pleasures. Let Him be the silent 
companion in all your travels It will 
ld hundredfold to the happiness of 


Aga i 
your trip. Place a Testament in your grip 


your 


(;0d 
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and read it. Don't be ashamed of being 
seen with the world’s greatest book. Pray 
occasionally You need protection in 
many instances Summer resorts and 
tourist spots reek with divers temptations 
\llurements are everywhere You need 
to be made strong if you come back as 
ood a person as when you left Se as 
home Watch 


more folks 


conscientious as when at 
and pray, for the devil 

during vacation than at any other period 
of the year Make your vacation excep 
enjoyable and especially unique 
strong religious feel 


vets 


tionally 
Vv maintaining a 
and conduct throughout.” 


With Missourians in Convention 


lwo addresses stand out in the recollectio 
ot those who attended the Missouri state 
convention at Springfield in June, as above 
all others impressive and light-giving. One 
was the address on Christian unity by Dr 
\Wm. H. Black, President of Missouri Val 
ley College at Marshall. Dr. Black spoke as 
a Presbyterian in a forth-right fashion to 
Disciples, acknowledging the great need of 
unity, and laying it afresh upon the con 
sciences of his hearers that the Christian 
world expects the Disciples to do something 
substantial and constructive on behalf of a 
united Church. Reaching climax after cli 
max, he would ask, searchingly, “And what 
are you Disciples of Christ going to do 
about it?” His hearers went away with 
burning hearts 
that he sometimes 


One leading pastor declared 
unity 


feared Christian 





Rei B / 
Church. St 
State Convention 


{hbott, 
Lous, new President of 


pastor ( nton lrenme 


would burst upon the world so suddenly 
that the Disciples would be humiliated by 
their unpreparedness for it! 

rhe other address was by George A 
Campbell of Hannithal, president of the con 
vention lle spoke on “The 
the Task.” He affirmed the vital need of 
conviction, deep-gripping conviction, if the 
Church is to do her work. “We cannot go 
far without passion and abandonment,” he 
said, “and we cannot have these without a 
controlling conviction If our innermost 
belief fails us, all is lost. If unwavering 
sate Che 


Message an 


confidence possesses ys, all is 
Church must ever possess the conviction of 
a true and God-given message and the chal 
lenge of a great task. The great life 
creating periods of the Church, the times of 
epochal accomplishments and supreme spir 
itual heights, were those great epochs of 
spiritual discernment when the conviction 





concerning spiritual verities was the great 
est 

“Every day demands :ts 
We can never be worthy successors of thos« 


gone before unless we look to our convi 


prophetic seers 


tions 

Is the Church hesitating to undertak« 
heroic work Is the ministry somewhat 
cooled in its ardor and passion? Are the 


gifts to the cause of missions secured by 


labored manipulations? Are they lamentably 


small? Is the membership of the Church 
dangerously absorbed in the things of this 
world? Does a love of pleasure’ unduly 


> 


followers of Christ 
Is there a diminishing of conscientious at 
tendance upon divine worship \re we fail 
est for prayer and Bible study 
meditation being lost? Is 
churches becoming 


possess the professed 


ing to have 
Is the irt ot 
secularization of our 
alarmingly great? Is God less real to us 
than to our fathers: 

“If to anv considerable degree these might 
he answered in the affirmative, we must look 
to the foundations of our faith. Repairs of 
non-essentials will suffice but little. Im 
proved methods will not count for much 
We must restore to ourselves faith, vital, 
compelling faith in the absolute leadership 
and redemption of Jesus Christ.” 


Mr. Campbell declared that the 
war in Europe was a second Calvary, and 
that a new social order was being born in 
the throes of universal suffering. 


present 


“In these days, when the dark clouds of 
the world’s tragedy hang over us, Christ's 
darkest words, ‘My God! my God! Why 
hast Thou forsaken me?’ must be recalled 
with added sadness, but also with profounder 
significance. Helplessness seemed to be in 
the heart of Jesus and despair filled every 
soul of the little group of his followers as 
a symbol of that awful event rhe light of 


day ceased to shine. For the time being 
Calvary meant to the Disciples the bank 
ruptcy of every noble ideal. But Calvary, 


ignominious 
death, we now see, was God's love breaking 
through to hearten our weak and fearsome 
humanity \fter Calvary came the resur 
rection, the ascension, the pentecost, the vic 

torious Church So will it be after this 
present Calvary that has upset the world and 
life blood of 
God will 


despite its anger, cruelty and 


which is causing to flow the 
millions of fellowmen has passed 

is speaking in his wrath 
epoch in this world had 


1 
yet speak 


‘If ever a new 


birth, certainly one of the greatest epochs 
is now in the throes of birth (he war ts 
the breakdown of human reason Phe votce 
of the Church was ignored he prayer of 


the Christ was despised. Corsica, not Naza 
reth, has had sway And its sway has led 
to the ation This world 
cannot go on without Christ. His prophets 
will take courage They will 
more confidently in the name of their king 


undoing of civiliz 


vill now speal 


The report of the state secretary, R. B. 
Briney, was a heartening and business-like 
document. It showed that the seven district 
organizations were highly efficient and that 
the district superintenden:s were drawing the 
churches of their several sections into a 
closer unity and inspiring them to greater 
ittainments The names of these superin 
tendents are as follows J S Mill, J P 











ockhart, C. A. Lowe, J. H 
Tones he entire state is divided into dis 
tri ( r each one of which one of these 
en presid [he two cities of St. Louis 
" Kansas City are separate districts in 
themsel\ vith their own organization and 
leader ink L. Bowen's work in Kansas 
( ist praised 
The ! e stat rganization, including 
it strict superintendents, is <« 
te 1 : udwet of less than $12,000 
ear [he receipts fell a little short of t 
mount t year 
Sedalia is chosen as the meeting place 
next ir, and BR. A. Abbott, past 
ion Avenue Church, Kansas City 
lected | dent of the onvention 
ecutive 1s continued as last vea 
th Graha brat president: W. F. Ric 
or ce-president; L. J. Marshall, secre 
t und R. I srine corresponding se 
r ttencance vas large, thou 
‘ t ¢ previous years 


New York Mission Work Prospering 
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Evangelist 
Memorial 


Herbert Yeuell lectured at 
Church, Chicago, under the 
auspices of the Okland Sunday Evening 
Club last Sunday evening 

\n enthusiastic meeting of representa- 
tives of eighty-eight churches of Southern 
California held at First Church, Los 
Angeles, June 14, to prepare for the com- 
ing General Convention. The talk in Los 
that there will be seven or 
eight thousand Disciple visitors in the city 


was 


Ange les is 


for the convention 
Victor M. Hovis, pastor at Lodi, Cal. 
presented his resignation to accept the 
call t the superintendency of a new 
(hinese mission work in San Francisco 
under the auspices of the National C. W 
BRB. MM 
Central Church Youngstown ., 
prints im its parish paper once a year 
what it calls the ‘Golden Roll of Honor,” 
ncluding the names of all those whose 
pledges to the current expenses of the 
church are paid in full W. D. Ryan is 
the dynamic pastor of this vigorous con 
ition 
Robert Hindle Birmingham, Eng 
has iccepted the call of lHlornsey Church 
ndon tk succeed l.esli \W Morgan 
} itely resigned 
\sa MeDani ana family recently 
of Harve Il have been visiting Mr 
MeDaniel’s people in Canton, ©.,. for a time 
r. McDaniel will spend the summer in the 
University of Chicago, intending to take a 


istorate in the autumn 

IE. F. Leake. of Newton, la., begins his 
ew pastorate at Independence, Mo., next 
Sunday, July 4 

F. B. Thomas, evangelist. writes that 
his meetings have averaged 150 additions to 
the churches during the past year. He re 
ports 85 converts in fourteen days at Hart 
sells la Mr. and Mrs. Thomas will at 


tend the Los Angeles convention 


Missouri state convention re- 
a state ministerial association was or- 
ganized. Bet L. Smith of Moberly 
elected president; F. L. Moffett. Springfield, 
ce-president, and Baxter Waters, Lathrop 
ecrctary-treasurer 


During the 
cently 


was 


\nnouncement of 
rederick D 
Christian University 
\lartin it Union 


lune 15 


the marriage of 
President of Texas 
ind Miss Elsie Mary 
Avenue Church, St 
as a happy surprise 
this well-known 


Ke rshner 


comes 
} 


many triends ot 


Prof. Ge W. Hemry has been ap 
nted to a professorship in Transyl 
inia and the College of the Bible His 






lowa Convention 


ertain circumstances made the State 
entior t lowa Disciples held the 
week of June the least satisfactory 
eir recent annual gatherings The 
ent plans were disorganized by a 
e « locat from Colfax to Des 

‘ ly a week two before the 

t set ‘ eeting The sessions 
ré roket Ip ‘ the fact that the 
ins sessions were held wu Central 

h while the rest of the program was 

en at ‘ the great buildings on the 
1 ils y the adjournment or 

av to attend the Commencement 

es at brake University And, to 

the buildi proved to le alte 

‘ ’ tted for the purpose of the 
theriu EINE th imconvenient and 
irae Several sessions were held 

cers elects 1° for next year Rev 

1. Morris, Marshalltown. President 

] e Hubert Utterback, Des Moines 

t ( Roard f \lanawers ind the 
vent t lhourne vi lays ahead of 


Central 
ue feature on Wednesday 


\r the Woman's session mn 
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sion proved so satisfactory that he re- 


ceived this appointment at the first meet- 


ing of the Board. Prof. Hemry is pursu 
ing graduate study this summer in the 
University of Chicago 

Doctor T. B. Macartney, dean of 


Transylvania, was recently elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa membership by the alumni 
of the University of Virginia. The chap 
ter in Virginia was chartered since Doctor 


Macartney made the Doctorate in that 
institution 
Prof. W. C. Bower, head of the De 


partment of Education in Transylvania 
College, is spending his summer vacation 


in Columbia University, doing work to- 
ward the doctor's degree 
Young people of Portland. (Ind.) 


Church on a recent Sunday evening de- 
bated the question: “Resolved, that it is 
easier for girls and women to live the 
Christian life than for boys and men.” 


CALLS. 


Davis W. Martin, Jacksonville, IIL, to 
Monticello, Ill Accepts and, has begun 
work Mr. Martin graduated from Eureka 


College in June 
Iohn D. Zimmerman, Central Church, To 


neka, Kan. to be Financial Secretary of 
Kansas State Missions. Accepts. Will be 
gin new work in fall 

Joseph Keevil, First Church, Jackson, 
Miss., to Richmond Street, Cincinnati. Ac 
cepts. Will begin new pastorate at once. 

lr. L. Read, Eureka, IIL, to Kilbourne, IIl 
\ccepted. Preached initial sermon June 20 

H. G. Burgess, Eureka College and Yale 
University, to Canton, Mo., to succeed Earle 
M. Todd Accepted. Preached initial ser 
mon June 13 


William F. Trout, Bethany Church, Evans 


ville, Ind., to First Clinton, Ind. Accepts 
and begins work at once 

C. H. Hood, East Palestine, O., to Co- 
shocton, Ohio. Undecided 

Tr. FE. Shaw to Rochester, Ill, half time 
\ccepts 

R. A. Highsmith, Plainview, Tex. to Min 
eral Wells, Tex Accepts and has begun 
work in new pastorate 

W. J. Montgomery, Sandoval, lil, to 
Meridian. Miss. Accepts and begins work 
at once 

Allan T. Gordon, Niles, Ohio, to Ashland, 
Ky Declined 

Robert Hindle, Birmingham. Eng., to 


Hornsey, London, to succeed Leslie W. Mor 


gan. Accepts and will begin new work Sep 


tember 1 
. 5 


Lobdell, Call., to F-ureka, 


Undecided 


Stockton, 


Under Difficulties 


evening, was the re-enactment of the 
WW ¢ dding scene at the marriage of Dr Ada 
\icNeil Gerdon and Mr. Gordon, which 
occurred in Central Church just ten years 
efore Dr. Gordon has been the living 
link missionary of Central Church for 
seventeen years, and is held in intense 
iffection by the entire congregation. Mrs 
Barnett, who played the wedding march 
tel years ago, was again at the organ 
\Mirs. Hesse, who sang “Oh! Promise Me” 


ten years ago, sang it again last Wednes- 
day evening. The ushers and flower girls 
sent greetings and a company of young 
vyomen marched down the center aisle 
iden with gifts and money for Mr. and 

rs. Gordon rheir little children ,were 
introduced and received an ovation. Both 
responded in very happy and impressive 
words They are on their furlough at 
this time, and will remain in this country 
for a vear before returning to India 

Prominent speakers at the convention 
were President F. W. Burnham, of the 
American Missionary Society and Mr 
Emory Ross, returned missionary from 
Li eTia, \frica 
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There has been instant response on the 
part of many of the friends because of the 
necessary retrenchment of the Foreign So- 
ciety. The fact that it has been necessary 
to cut down missionaries’ salaries and 
lower the allowances of the native work- 
ers has stirred the deepest interest. One 
friend sends in $506 advance payment on 
his Million-Dollar Campaign pledge to 
help in the emergency. A pastor on a 
small salary sends $30 to share in the an- 
nual reduction of a foreign missionary’s 
salary. One church offers to be one of 
250 to give a thousands dollars extra in 
his time of need. Several living-link 
hurches have responded instantly with 
in increase of from $60 to $100 over their 
regular missionary’s support. One church 
pledges 10 per cent of the income of a 
irge number of its members for one 

eek. There is great need of responses 

this kind in the present extremity. 

rhe little Sunday school at Hazelwood, 
nd., sends its first Children’s Day offer- 
ng for Foreign Missions of $10.79, more 
than double their apportionment 

“Times hard; work scarce. Many of 
he church dazed because of the war 
Nevertheless, the First Church, I am sure, 
vould not want the income of our mis 
sionary, Mrs. Lemmon, reduced. I will 

uarantee the extra offering to prevent 
eduction. Many will be glad to make 
ecessary sacrifices.” (Telegram).—George 
\. Campbell, Hanniball, Mo . 
J. W. Jones, pastor of the Fowler ( Kan- 
sas) Christian Church, sends their Chil- 
ren’s Day offering of $27.85, twice the 
mount of their offering last year 

We are glad to advise you that we se 
ured three times the amount of our ap- 
portionment for foreign missions in our 
ible School Sunday.—H. H. Cross, Supt 

dgewater Christian Sunday School, Chi 
igo, Tl 
The Sunday schools are making an ex- 
ellent record on Children’s Day. For the 
rst sixteen days following Children’s Day 
Sunday the offerings from the ' 
have increased over $3,000 above those of 
last year 

\V. C. Bower of 
exington, Ky., 
lay offering will be 
han last year.” 

The missionaries, as far as they have 
een heard from, are responding in an un- 
selfish and courageous way in regard to 
he necessary retrenchment in _ salaries. 
[he incomes are small and the reduction 
vill mean much sacrifice 

The Richmond Avenue Sunday school, 
suffalo, N. Y., sends their Children’s Day 
offering of $200 


Ast + (st atogee ont Cpe! CemaChae Mla Be 
Cerasiience 'e6e 
TE C. @. SELL CO. Musspono, Que 


Wanted Siiswoun 


$50 to $150 per week. Write quick for sample and terri- 
bory. It's selling like wild-fre. EH” Everybody's a Customer. 
PMytee’s Factories, 2 4 q Majestic Bldg. nfenspctis, Indians 


Brotherhood of Man: 


A book that every voter or Bible Student 
should read. Postpaid: 1 copy, 25 cents: 
5 copies, $1.00. 
L. D. MAYES, Tribune Building, 
New York City 


The New Praise} Hymnal 


I'he best loved and most widely used 
church hymnal amodg our brother- 
hood Send for a sample copy and 
prices to 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 


z58 ELM STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


schools 


Central Church, 
“Our Children’s 
per cent larger 


the 
writes: 
52 




















The little Sunday school at Goshen, 
Mo., sends an offering of $13.25, which is 
almost three times their apportionment. 

The Children’s Day offering at the Lo- 
raine (Ill.) Sunday school was $25. Their 
apportionment was $15. 

The offering from the Euclid Avenue 
Sunday school, Cleveland, Ohio, was $560. 
This Sunday school supports the station 
at Bolenge, Africa. 

If a large number of churches and indi- 
viduals will respond quickly and unselfish- 
ly, retrenchment of the work of the For- 
eign Society can soon be canceled and an 
advance vigorously begun instead of a re 
treat. 


MOUNT HERMON FEDERATE 
SCHOOL OF MISSIONS. 
lhe regular Summer School of Missions, 
now representing seven <lenominations, will 


meet at Mount Hermon, in the beautiful 
Santa Cruz Mountains, California, July 12 
to 17. A glance at the names of the teach- 


ers and speakers who will address the Sum 
mer School shows that much interesting in 
formation will be given those who attend 
Mrs. N. E. Gallaway, secretary of the Chris- 
tion Woman's Board of Missions for Cali 
fornia. North, is chairman of the Federate 
School of Missions. Mrs. Hallie L. Hill of 


CENTURY 


(467) 15 


New York, who is authorized lecturer for 
universities and colleges for the Council of 
Women for Home Missions, will conduct 
the class in the Home Mission study book, 
“Home Missions in Action,” by Edith H. 
Allen. Mrs. Hill is a noted summer school 
lecturer. Miss Winnifred Williard of Den- 
ver, national foreign lecturer at summer 
schools, will conduct the class in the foreign 
book, “The King’s Highway,” by Mrs. Helen 
Rarrett Montgomery. Miss Williard was at 
the summer school at Boulder, Colo., last 
year. Mrs. Paul Raymond, author of “The 
King’s Business,” will conduct the Normal 
Class for Mission Study. Mrs. Kate Waller 
Rarrett, national president of the Home 
Council of Women in the United States for 
Immigration, will conduct some open parlia- 
ments and will give one evening address 


Miss Mary Bentley, returned missionary 
from India for Y. W. C. A., will conduct 
work for young women. Dr. L. B. Wolfe, 


LL.D.. of Gunter, India, will give one lec- 
ture in costume. “Rev. Frederick Goodsell, 
D.D., will give an address and stereopticon 
pictures on Turkey, he in Turkish costume 
Mrs. Flora Bell Rosenberger, returned mis 
sionary, will speak on “The Challenge of 
Islam.” Mrs. William Wallace, refugee mis 
sionary from Mexico, will speak one even 
On Wednesday afternoon, July 14. oc 


ing 
cur the rallies of the different denomina- 
tions. Mary E. BAMFORD. 





new OMes. 





Whenever 

you see an 
Arrow, think 
ot Coca-Cola 





Demand the genuine by the full name 


that has inspired so many imitations. 


THE COCA-COLA Co. 
ATLANTA, GA 















ij chatter, chatter, as 
I flow, 

To join the brimming 
river; 

For men mecy come 

and men may go, 


But I go on forever. 


The Standard Beverage 


Imitations of COCA-COLA come and 
go—none last more than a few seasons. 
This has been going on for 29 years— 
yet COCA-COLA, unchanged in name 
or self, keeps its old friends and makes 
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SEND FOR RETURNABLE SAMPLES. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth St. 


len Big 
Reasons Why 


BETHANY GRADED LESSONS 
are being adopted by so many of 
the best schools among Disciples. 
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Some Title Pages from the Bethany Graded Lessons 
MEBhere are }20 periodicals in this series. 


Chicago 
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NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 











THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Price 


Half Dozen Silver Spoons 
len year guarantee 
The Eyes of the World. 
Testament and Psalms. 

only seven-sixteenths of an inch thick 
Tarbell's or Peloubet’s 1915 Commentary on the Sunday-school lessons. 
Precious Promise Testament. 


Parker Lucky Curve Fountain Pen. 


S150 


Roller Skates. 
Tennis Racket 


Pocket Knife. | 


hanaie 


Scissor S 


in 


ols 
Rice Boiler. 


» $1.25 


Prie 
Hi 


pair 
Aei 


ets. 


the premium you choose to you personally. 


Extension 





To THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Any one of the following list of high class premiums will be sent 
without cost upon receipt of $1.50 for a new subscription to The 
Christian Century. This premium offer does not apply to one 
whose name or family is now receiving The Christian Century. 
The new subscription need not be your own. Enlist a new sub- 
scriber among your friends and send check to us and we will send 














Fully warranted. Black or mottled barrel. 











Made of nickel! silver, heavily plated with pure silver. 
Price $1.50. 

Harold Bell Wright’s latest book. 
Nelson’s India paper pocket edition 
Priee $1.20. 











Price $1.35. 


Size 314 x 41% in., 














Price $1. 
Promises in red mapping ink. Leather limp. Price 75c. 
foot plate. Bright finish. Price $1.50. 
handle Good quality gut Price $2 

orged from best cutlery stee] Sheftield make 
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known Patent stag 












































$1 

ghest quality east steel, full nickel plated. Three pairs: One pair 
tin nd one pair 4% in. scissors. Price $1 
d proof, double coated. Enameled cover and inset. Holds 2 qts. 
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